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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 


JOHN HAy. 





On Picket Duty. 


“There is no law which can make a man honest 
when he wants to be a scoundrel,” observes a contem- 
porary. There are, however, innumerable laws which 
oblige men that want to be honest to act the part of 
scoundrels, and which, by setting a premium upon 
rascality, tempt many honest men into criminality. 

Swinburne’s versified advocacy of the assassination 
of the Russian czar in his latest poem in the London 

. “Fortnightly Review” disturbs even the most liberal 
editors, and the poet is warned that this bold and re- 
volutionary utterance may cost him the office of poet 
laureate of England. But I suspect that the desire to 
escape that humiliating and absurd function was one 
of the most powerful motives that caused the produc- 
tion of the startling poem. At all events, the fact 
that such a poet as Swinburne dares to say such a 
thing, and that the “Fortnightly Review” dares to 
publish it, is one to cheer and gladden the heart of 
every lover of liberty and hater of tyranny and 
cowardice. 


One of the world’s greatest hearts is gone in the 
death of John Boyle O’Reilly. He had the stuff in 
him, too, for one of the world’s greatest heroes. And 
that is what he would have been if Success and Super- 
stition had not had their fatal grip upon him. He 
always commanded my admiration, but I could never 
thoroughly understand his character and shall not at- 
tempt to judge it. The chief lesson of his life to me 
is the disastrous effect of religion upon one who by 
nature and training was unable to cast it off and yet 
was conscious that it terribly impeded him in his ef- 
forts to further that cause which every drop of blood 
in his veins was burning to serve,—the cause of hu- 
man liberty. 


The Boston “Herald” thinks that the sympathy for 
murderers is worse than wasted. It is the cruelty of 
the murderers themselves, it says, that reconciles the 
public to cruel and unusual methods of punishment, 
and it concludes: “As Victor Hugo put it, if capital 
punishment is to be done away with, let Messieurs the 
murderers begin.” I can assure the “Herald” that 
Victor Hugo never said anything of the kind, and any 
one who is familiar with his writings must know that 
such a sentiment would have been deemed atrocious 
and senseless by the immortal author of “The Last 
Day of a Condemned.” I was not surprised to ob- 
serve the “Herald’s” idiotic attitude toward Ibsen 
and Tolstoi, but I am astonished at this ignorance of 
Victor Hugo’s thought. 


The editor of “Today” intimates that it is not con- 
sistent with our belief that order is the daughter of 
liberty to insist on (what he calls) “getting a full 
belly” before championing liberty. It is disappoint- 
ing to find the editor of “Today” so confused and care- 
less in his charges. Liberty has never advocated, but 
constantly denounced, the attempt to “ get a full belly” 
by compulsory means, even though it was accompanied 
by the promise of making liberty the next object of 
pursuit. We desire economic liberty first in order to 
obtain order or equity in the economic relations (in 
other words, a full belly for those who work for it), 

nd then we shall seek to bring about order and 





equity in other relations by and through liberty again. 
Where is the inconsistency, the infidelity to principle? 


Mr. Pentecost characterizes my willingness to sign 
a million fictitious names to a petition for Mr. Har- 
man’s release, if I thought such a course would be ef- 
fective, as “Jesuitism, pure and simple.” Well, Jesu- 
itism is but a name. John Most, when his last argu- 
ment is gone, calls me a bourgeois. Of course, if I am 
a bourgeois, I ought to be hanged; and, if I am a Je- 
suit, probably hanging is too good for me. I propose 
to inquire whether Mr. Pentecost is not a Jesuit too. 
Has he ever read “ Les Misérables’? If so, he remem- 
bers the Sister whose lie, told under certain circum- 
stances, Victor Hugo glorifies. Now, I ask Mr. 
Pentecost whether he approves or disapproves that lie. 
If he approves it, then he approves “ Jesuitism, pure 
and simple.” If he disapproves it, the absurdity of 
his view will be manifest to every one but himself. 

The San Francisco “ Argonaut” reports the follow- 
ing interesting fact: “The French Chamber of De- 
puties has been investigating charges of bribery made 
against a newly elected member for Nice. It was 
shown that sixteen hundred and twenty electors 
agreed to sell their votes, and received from one to 
twenty francs each. There were two liundred and ten 
who demanded higher prices, and were paid twenty to 
twenty-five francs each. The deputy was unseated.” 
The other deputies, however, were not, and the world 
will persist in extolling the virtue of “free govern- 
ment” for some time yet. But not for a long time. 
The logic of events is furnishing abundant illustrations 
and object lessons of the truth of Anarchism, while 
the conscious revolt against compulsory government 
and legal monopoly is growing with ‘unprecedented 
rapidity. 

The talk of the newspapers about the universal senti- 
ment against lotteries is sickening in its hypocrisy 
and falsehood. Do not millions of people patronize 
the Louisiana lottery? Would not millions of others 
gladly do so if they had no difficulty in procuring 
tickets? How long will the few canting puritanical 
meddlers be permitted to exercise censorial functions 
over the people; and how long will the newspapers 
remain the servile tools of religious knaves and luna- 
tics? The people favor lotteries, and they should in- 
sist on the abolition of all laws restricting this business. 
When the people really come to understand that this 
species of speculation is demoralizing (if they ever do, 
which is very doubtful, because in certain modified 
forms the thing is seen to exist even among the most 
refined and cultivated), there will be no need of legal 
prohibition to make lotteries unprofitable. 


Some reform papers that ought to know better 
praise and recommend Gen. Trumbull’s (Wheelbar- 
row’s) pamphlet recently published by the “Open 
Court.” The most sensible estimate passed upon it is 
that of the Boston “Transcript,” which says: “The 
essays range from fair to mildly indifferent. Some 
of them, of which ‘Live and not Let Live’ is a 
sample, consist of the merest platitudes. Wheelbar- 
row’s forte evidently consists in humorous descriptive 
writing. As a philosopher and reasoner he is mani- 
festly a failure, and it would take choicer English and 
better spelling than appear in this book to conceal his 
lack of ideas upon the vital subjects with which he 
professes to deal. He undertakes the solution of 
some large problems in ‘Competition in Trades,’ 





‘Henry George and Land Taxation,’ and ‘The Right 
of Eminent Domain,’ but leaves them in as unsettled 
a condition as he found them.” 


E. C. Walker writes in “Fair Play”: “Lum talks 
glibly of ‘object lessons’ — acts of violence and self- 
sacrifice — and of ‘events,’ by which euphemism he 
means the revolution of unreasoning impulse as op- 
posed to the evolution of sober thought. It is unfor- 
tunate that he does not give us an ‘object lesson’ that 
will be so provocative of ‘new impulses’ that their re- 
flex action will enable observers to say, paraphrasing 
his remark anent the executed Chicago Socialists, — 
‘Yet his death was not in vain.’ To pose as a living 
and subsequently dead ‘object lesson’ is, in all proba- 
bility, his long talked-after but so far elusive ‘mis- 
sion.’” Mr. Walker is too generous, and gives Mr. 
Lum undeserved credit. The truth is that Mr. Lum 
is himself utterly ignorant of the motives and ends of 
his antics. He never renders any account to himself 
of his actions. He is perfectly spontaneous, and 
would be unable to give‘any but what the poet calls 
“a woman’s reason ” for his absurd and comical freaks: 
he does so because he does so, and he says so because 
he says so. 

“The bitterness which still exists between religious 
dogmatists and agnostics seems to be uncalled for,” 
says “Today.” There is no bitterness on the part of 
agnostics, but only contempt and compassion. There 
may not be any direct evidence in the possession of 
scientific men against the existence of a God and a 
hereafter, but the history of man’s progress and the 
science of logic show that, if these things are accepted, 
there is no reason why mem should refuse to believe 
that God has a number of male and female associates 
and that cats and dogs and frogs are to live again 
after death. It is not necessary to bother ourselves 
about the theological dogmas and anxiously investi- 
gate them all in the light of established scientific 
truths when we know the origin of theological specu- 
lation and know that it must be absurd. “Today” 
evidently forgets that it is not so much established 
scientific truths as familiarity with scientific methods 
and the canons of logical proof that determine the 
justly scornful rejection of the fables and assumptions 
of theologians as childish nonsense. 





PROGRESS VERSUS LAW. 
[From the Poem, “‘ Wendell Phillips.’’} 


‘Fanatic !’’ the insects hissed, till he taught them to understand 

That the highest crime may be written in the highest law of the 
land. 

‘‘Disturber !’’ and “Dreamer!” the Philistines cried when he 
reached an ideal creed, 

Till they learned that the men who have changed the world, with 
the world have disagreed ; 

That the remnant is right, when the masses are led like sheep to 
the pen; 

For the instinct of equity slumbers till roused by instinctive men. 


It is not enough to win rights from a king and write them down in 


a book : 

New men, new lights; and the code of the fathers the sons may 
never brook. 

What is liberty now were license then; their freedom our yoke 
would be, 


And each new decade must have new men to determine its liberty. 
Mankind is a marching army, with a broadening front the while; 
Shall it crowd its bulk on the farm-paths, or clear to the outward ~ 
file ? : 
Its pioneers are those dreamers who heed neither tongue nor pen 
Of the human spiders whose silk is wove from the lives of toiling 
men. 
John Boyle O° Reilly. 





LIBERTY. 





Wanamaker’s Latest Crime. 
{Boston Globe, August 1.] 


“‘T suppose you are flooded with orders this morning for 
Tolstoi’s ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ are you not ?”’ asked a “‘Globe’”’ 
reporter of Benjamin R. Tucker, the publisher and translator 
of that book, now made more famous than ever by the decree 
that has gone forth from John Wanamaker excluding it from 
the United States mails. 

Mr. Tucker was sitting at his desk at 45 Milk street, room 
7, looking as happy as though he had just drawn the capital 
prize in the Louisiana lottery. 

‘‘Indeed, I am,’’ he answered. ‘‘ My first knowledge of 
this ridiculous proceeding was obtained from the papers at 
the breakfast table this morning. 

‘On my way to my office I called at the oftice of Post- 
master Corse, and there was informed that no instructions 
had been received by him to exclude the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ 
from the mails. I thought it very singular that, if any in- 
structions at all had been sent out, the Boston office should 
have been neglected, inasmuch as the book is most largely 
mailed from this city, where it is published. 

** However, there seems to be no doubt of the correctness 
of the report, for the New York ‘Evening Post’ has ques- 
tioned the New York postmaster and received the following 
reply: 

‘*Sir—In reply. to your question whether Tolstoi’s ‘ Kreu- 
tzer Sonata’ has been excluded from the mails, I beg leave to 
say that it has. Very respectfully, 

“°C, Van Cort, Postmaster. 
*““Joun L. GAYLER, Assistant Postmaster. 

July 30, 1890. 

‘* Well, I left Postmaster Corse’s office, and on arriving at 
my own office I found that the book dedlers had been in ad- 
vance of me, and had sent in their orders for a large supply 
of the book, after reading the news in the morning papers. 

‘*My first jstep was to visit my printer and order a new 
edition printed, that I might be ready to meet the new de- 
mand that is sure to arise. This makes the 10th edition and 
the 26th thousand of this book, although it has been pub- 
lished only two months and a half. 

“The order of exclusion from the mails, even if the au- 
thorities are able to enforce it (which I doubt), will not 
cripple me to any extent worth mentioning. Fully 80 per 
cent. of the books have been sent by express up to this time, 
and it will be no very serious burden to carry the remaining 
20 per cent. in the same manner in future.”’ 

“What, in your opinion, Mr. Tucker, is the meaning of 
this action of the postal authorities? ’’ asked the reporter. 

**Oh! it is simply another, and this time a very audacious, 
step on the part of the vice-suppression cranks in the direc- 
tion of destroying the freedom of the press. 

‘*Ever since the Harrison administration came into power, 
the new appointments in the postal department and the 
department of justice have been made with a view to active 
and rigorous enforcement of the odious Comstock law. 
Wanamaker is the tool of these bigots, and he takes it upon 
himself to act as our literary censor. 

‘*Fancy this ignorant Philadelphia haberdasher sitting in 
judgment upon the greatest literary geniuses now living in 
the world. 

‘‘Here is a book written in sober language and from the 
standpoint of the most puritanical morality, without a nasty 
word or the slightest salacious suggestion, a book which the 
Boston ‘ Transcript’ characterizes as ‘probably one of the 
most moral books ever written,’ and just because it vigor- 
ously expresses an honest man’s hostility to the evils of the 
prevailing marriage system, the prudes who think they have 
been entrusted with a special mission to regulate the morals 
of mankind presume to say that it shall not circulate. 

*‘T can assure these people of one thing, they will never 
suppress this book without a bitter fight, and in this fight I 
believe I shall have the aid and sympathy of every broad- 
minded literary man in the world. 

‘* Objectionable as the Comstock law is, I do not believe 
that it can be made to cover the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ and I be- 
lieve that the official who shall try to make it cover it by his 
own arbitrary act will lay himself liable to a suit for heavy 
damages. 

“Tt is possible, too, that Wanamaker is moved in this 
matter by motives of private revenge, as he was unable to 
buy the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ of me, for sale in his Philadelphia 
store, at terms low enough to suit him. 

‘*Before I published the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ I sent out a 
circular to the book trade offering a special discount to deal- 
ers who should place advance orders. One of these circulars 
I sent to John Wanamaker. At first I did not hear from 
him. But after the book appeared and was selling rapidly, 
he wrote to me, pretending that he had mislaid the circular 
and had been thereby prevented from placing an advance 
order, but now giving me a large order for the work at the 
special discount named. I replied that, unfortunately, it 
was too late, and that I could allow him only the regular 
discount. 

‘It now appears that the book which John Wanamaker, 
merchant, was willing to sell if he could only buy it cheap 
enough, is adjudged by John Wanamaker, postmaster- 
general, unfit for circulation in the mails.’ 

Postmaster Corse was asked by a ‘‘ Globe”’ reporter if any 
orders had been received at the Boston post-office in regard 





to excluding from the mails Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,”’ 
and answered that no such orders had been received here. 
In fact all he knew about it was from his secretary’s calling 
his attention to a Washington despatch. 

Such an order would require the services of the inspectors 
to enforce it, he added, as tons of such matter are handled 
every day, and the clerks could not stop to examine it all, 
though, if they should happen to know that the book was 
offered for mailing, they would of course refuse to re- 
ceive it. 


Something Like a Sermon. 
(Buffalo Express Editorial.] 


The text this morning, brethren, will be found in the 13th 
verse of the xxxth chapter of The Proverbs, King James 
version of the Bible, revised edition: 

There is a generation, Oh, how lofty are their eyes! And 
their eyelids are lifted up. 

The ‘‘ Express’’ knows no reason why it shouldn’t take a 
hand at Scriptural exposition, once in a while, if it wants to. 
The professional pulpit hasn’t got a mortgage on the gospel. 

The party who made the remark which is printed above 
had a handy knack of writing paragraphs which fit no end 
of cases. Time doesn’t wear them out. The lofty-eyed 
generation is always with us. Just now it is rolling up its 
ofticial Post-office Department optics in horror at the “in- 
decency ’’ of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 

In excluding this little book from the United States mails 
the officials of the Post-office Department have not only done 
a foolish thing, but have made conspicuous their own inabil- 
ity to read ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata” aright. 

Let us have a plain word at this much-hinted-at book. It 
is one of the most moral books ever written. It is supra- 
moral. The indecency of its morality is akin to the indecency 
of the Mosaic instructions to the Israelites in the wilderness. 
If ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata”’ is unfit for transmission through 
the mails, the Bible (every form of it) is unfit for transmis- 
sion, for family use. The assertion needs no proof. Read 
the two books and see for yourselves. 

Yes, brethren, the Amateur Parson advises you to read 
“‘The Kreutzer Sonata.”’ It has not hitherto been a hard 
book to obtain. At least one good American edition has 
been published. We don’t mind giving it an indirect ad- 
vertisement. We don’t care whether the book sells or not, 
but we can’t keep silent when official prudery, dunce-like 
obliquity of sense, is asserted in censorship of what the 
American public may read. 

‘The Kreutzer Sonata’’ is the story of a man whose idea 
of marital relations is predominantly bestial. 
millions of such men. He had been a rake for years before 
he took a wife. His married life continues on the same de- 
graded scale, which, since he is “‘ faithful’’ to her (in the 
accepted use of that word), passes with the outside world as 
a proper relation, as a moral life. Jealousy and murder re- 
sult from a domestic association which has no basis on any 
save the lowest form of affection. The spiritual relation is 
obscured by sensuality. 

We have called this book moral. Well, where is its 
moral? Primarily, Tolstoi makes a thrust at the world 
which condones impurity in unmarried men, and shuts its 
mouth, if not its eyes, to marital unfaithfulness. Seconda- 
rily, it is a plea for higher ideals in the married relation. 

At about this point we fall out with Tolstoi. The author, 
like his murderous hero, goes to an extreme which suggests 
insanity. To purify the marital relation, he appears to ar- 
gue absolute marital continence. 


There are 


If we accept the logic of Tolstoi, let men and women beget 
no more children. No longer heed the mandate, “ Be fruit- 
ful, multiply.’”’ The new promulgator sees no hope for hu- 
manity in this over-replenishing of the earth. The new 
mandate is, Be barren. 

Stuff and nonsense, dear brethren! That were the suicide 
of the race. As individual suicide is the most cowardly of 
acts, so is this wholesale annihilation utterly craven in con- 
ception. It is a poor philosopher who cannot build a more 
hopeful theory. We half suspect Tolstoi of masquerading, 
of an insincere expression of extreme views. Perhaps he is 
posing as an ultra-reformer, as an extremist, in the idea that 
only by going to extremes himself can he draw others into 
the moderate reform for which modern society undeniably 
offers a field. We cannot judge, however, by subtly-con- 
cealed motives. We take his words as they stand. 

We have one quarrel, therefore, with Tolstoi, — not on the 
decency of his book, but on the outcome of his reasonings. 
We have another quarrel with the undiscriminating ignorance 
of postal functionaries which does not see that this book 
not only does not advocate immorality, but actually insists 
on the most rigid morality (if the Tolstoi course of conduct 
may be called morality) the world ever heard of. Neither is 
there indecency in the language. It approaches plainness 
here and there; but plain language is not indecency. Re- 
velation is not grossness. There is nothing inherently vicious 
in bareness. Sin came into Eden and brought with it the 
impulse of concealment. The fig-leaf is the emblem of con- 
cealment and the confession of sin. If you want to make a 
marble Venus or Eve indecent clothe her in pantalettes and 
acorset. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward is horrified beyond 





measure (in the August ‘‘Forum”’) at ‘‘ The Decolieté in 
Modern Life,” arguing in effect, that iniquity goes with a 
dress-waist cut low in front and V-shaped behind. We are 
absolutely shocked to learn that Mrs. Ward sees anything in 
that to shock her. 

To return to our book. It deals, in proper words, with 
things which children should not know of, as they have been 
told from time immemorial, “ until they are old enough to 
understand”; no child, however, is likely to be attracted by 
its pages. Any adult of normal mental balance may read it 
with profit. It will hit unmarried young men like anarrow, 
aimed at the heart from a mighty bow. The pulpit may 
properly preach about it. The story is nothing; amusement- 
hunters will weary of it. It is a book for the serious. 
minded. That is why the Amateur Parson has tackled it. 

In searching the Scriptures, dear brethren, for the text of 
this discourse, you will run across the following remark in 
the twelfth verse of the same chapter: 

There is a generation that are pure in their own eyes, and 
yet are not washed of their filthiness. 

We have a hovering suspicion that that remark hits the 
same kind of people as our first text. Let this discourse 
therefore end as it began, with the storied precepts of a very 
wise man. 

Let a collection of common sense be taken up for the benefit 
of the Post-otftice Department. 


Wanamaker’s “Sonata” Order. 
(Chicago Tribune.] 

The people of the United States will read with astonish- 
ment, to use no harsher term, the announcement that the 
Post-oftice Department has decided to exclude Count Tolstoi’s 
“Kreutzer Sonata’”’ from the mails. They will not be sur- 
prised also to learn that foreign critics are aghast at the 
Postmaster-General’s decision. The decision will suggest 
many comments, and from whatever point of view-it is con- 
sidered they will be unfavorable. It is absurd, ridiculous, 
extra-legal, dangerous, and clearly at variance with the 
spirit of the Government and the sentiment of the people, and 
the sooner Postmaster-General Wanamaker rescinds it the 
better it will be for him and for the Administration. 

The decision in this case is clearly illegal. The statutes 
do not give the Postmaster-General authority to exclude any 
matter from the mails except ‘‘ obscene, lewd, and lascivious ”’ 
books, pamphlets, pictures, papers, and prints of “‘ an inde- 
cent character,’’ articles and things intended for ‘‘ indecent 
and immoral uses,’’ and letters and circulars concerning lot- 
teries. The limits of his action are defined clearly. No in- 
genuity of conception or distortion of its language can make 
Count Tolstoi’s book ‘obscene, lewd, or lascivious.’’ As 
one critic says: ‘‘It is as far removed from the erotic im- 
moralities of fiction as a physiological text-book is from an 
obscene picture book.’’ We may question the premises and 
deductions of Count Tolstoi in his exposition of the evils of 
modern marriage, as he regards them. We may deplore his 
jaundiced view of the marriage system or pronounce it the 
outcome of a diseased mind, as some have done, but no one 


‘in possession of his senses can pronounce the story obscene 


or doubt the exalted though mistaken purpose of the writer 
to bring about reform. Count Tolstoi may be a crank, but 
he is eminently a purist in the highest acceptation of the 
term. It is only charitable to assume that Brother Wana- 
maker has not read the ‘“‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’’ but has been 
influenced to make this decision upon the complaint of some 
supersensitive person. But whether he has read it or not, 
his action is none the less absurd and dangerous. When it 
is considered farther how many obscene, lewd, and lascivi- 
ous stories by modern American as well as foreign novelists 
are allowed the freedom of the mails, and how many ob- 
scene, lewd, and lascivious volumes of poems, poems of so- 
called ‘‘ passion,’’ written by young women as well as by 
men for the encouragement of ‘‘ passion,’’ are circulated by 
the mails without interference, the decision of the Postmaster- 
General simply becomes incomprehensible and provokes the 
question whether he has not quit his senses. 

From a broader and more comprehensive point of view the 
action of the Postmaster-General must be condemned se- 
verely. If the National Government is to set itself up as the 
censor of literary morality and the regulator of the books 
which the people shall be allowed to read in their homes, 
who is to have the right of censorship? Who is to decide 
what books are moral and what are immoral, and what are 
the canons of literary propriety? What books will the cen- 
sorship rule out next? If the ‘Kreutzer Sonata”’ is re- 
garded as obscene and is to be excluded from the mails, will 
not the heavy hand of Brother Wanamaker come down next 
upon the Holy Scriptures, the classics, Shakspere, Byron, 
Walt Whitman, the early English dramatists and novelists, 
the old poets, Bob Ingersoll, Edgar Saltus, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and thousands of writers compared with parts of 
whose work the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata”’ is sublimated purity ? 
He has set a dangerous precedent, and he need not be sur- 
prised if he is informed, and that right speedily, by the peo- 
ple of this country that they will not have their reading 
matter regulated by the Post-office Department. Brother 
Wanamaker, if he be disposed that way, may advise his 
Sunday-school class not to read the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’’ but 
the National Government has not reached that extreme of 
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paternalism which warrants him or any one else connected ; 
with the Administration in attempting to regulate the morals | 
of American homes or in deciding what is proper to be read | 
in them. Undoubtedly he is a trulyegood man from a moral 
and religious point of view. His orthodoxy may be shocked 
by Count Tolstoi. He may be offended by the latter’s dis- 
cussion of the marriage system, but there is no more warrant 
in his private views than there is in the public laws for the 
decision he has made. He may exclude the ‘ Kreutz>r 
Sonata’? from Mr. Wanamaker’s household, and we are not 
sure but we should applaud him for doing it, but he has no 
authority for excluding it from any other home in this coun- 
try. The sooner he rescinds his silly decision the better. He 
is exposing the Administration to universal ridicule. 

It may not concern the authorities to know that their ac- | 
tion will stimulate the sale of the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’’ enor- 
mously, yet such is undoubtedly the fact. The legitimate 
sale of the book was about exhausted. It was a nine days’ 
wonder and almost forgotten. Now its exclusion from the 
mails and the accompanying notice to every Postmaster that 
its circulation is prohibited will cause an immense new de- 
mand for it to spring up, and this demand will be met by 
the booksellers. The express companies will carry the 
“Kreutzer Sonata’’ broadcast by the hundred thousand. 
We would not be surprised if Brother Wanamaker were in- 
directly the means of causing ten copies of the book to be 
sold in the United States for every one that would have been 
sold but for his interdicting order. It is really the most ab- 
surd act of the adiministration. 





Cheap John’s Nerve. 
[Boston Globe.] 

The spectacle of John Wanamaker setting up as the censor 
of the press is something more than ridiculous. If it go un- 
rebuked, it will mark another dangerous encroachment upon 
the personal liberty of the people. 

The book which this Philadelphia haberdasher has taken 
upon himself to exclude from the mails is the work of a man 
of world-wide fame, standing at the very pinnacle of literary 
renown. Critics of high authority have pronounced him not 
merely the greatest of all living novelists, but the greatest 
novelist who ever lived. He is a man of eminently religious 
life; one might almost say fanatically religious. This very 
book, like all his books, is written with a high moral pur- 
pose. In fact, it is in the interest of a morality so sub- 
limated as to appear to most people impractical and prudish. 


time delight in forcing upon the public, and which are pro- 
perly called obscene. The influence of obscene literature 
upon its readers is corrupting; the influence of such a book 
as the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” if read in the spirit in which the 
author intended that it should be read, cannot but be pro- 
ductive of good. We do not mean by this to say that Tol- 
stoi’s work is as elevating as the Bible or the Sunday-school 
story. It was not written for babes and sucklings. But we 
do maintain that it presents before thoughtful men and wo- 
men a terrible social problem which has long been crying out 
for solution. It may be said that this problem might be pre- 
sented in some other way; that one in order to obtain a 
knowledge of evil does not need to peruse a book which reeks 
with filth. It is doubtful, however, if Tolstoi could have 
chosen a more effective means of attracting the notice of the 
world to it than he has done by means of this novel. He has 
made his picture strong, so that it should command atten- 
tion. He has succeeded in his purpose. The world is read- 
ing his book and is puzzled by it. It has not yet awakened 
to the problem which it presents before them. But it is in- 
terested init. This isenough. The reform has begun. 


Our Arrogant Censors. 
[Today.] 

The President of the United States and his postmaster 
have been up to a pretty business. They have been consti- 
tuted the supervisors of the morals of the people, and lest all 
ordinary means should prove quite inadequate to serve their 
capacities for meddling, a vast post-office means of com- 
munication between individuals has been placed at their dis- 
posal. With an arrogance that would be incredible did it 
not appear before our very eyes, the President writes to 
Congress that the time has come to use the post-oftice for 
suppressing lotteries. Did the people realize what power for 
meddling they placed in the hands of their delegated repre- 
sentatives when they gave them control over the post-ottice ? 
Do they realize now that they are about to be covertly and 
insidiously tyrannized over by their Congress and President, 
— that part of their daily lives is about to be placed under 
the regulation of the Executive department of the Govern- 
ment? 

The postmaster, who happens to be a dealer in haber- 
dashery, has been constituted a censor of morals also, and, 
having regard for the splendid classical acquirements of the 
past and present incumbents of that office, he has been judi- 
ciously selected to supervise literature. A few days ago an 





It is true that in handling this subject and illustrating his 
point — the impurity of much of that which passes for re- 
spectable marriage — Tolstoi handles without gloves the 
events of one such marriage, but he is only honestly stating 
that of which manymen are talking and thinking, not in any 
erotic way, but with high philosophical purpose. We have 
already taken occasion to condemn the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata”’ 
in severe terms, on the ground that it fails to discriminate 
properly between false marriages and true ones, and that it 
here and there falls into a certain brutality of comment on 
delicate subjects; but there is obviously not a word in it 
that is written with salacious intent, and his must be a de- 
praved imagination indeed that finds in it, as Wanamaker 
pretends to do, matter which must be classed as obscene and 
excluded from the mails. The same ruling would exclude 
the works of Shakspere and Milton. 

But there is a greater question involved than the merits or 
demerits of Tolstoi and his ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.’’ Can this 
republic afford to permit such a precedent tending directly 
to the establishment of a government censorship over the 
books and papers that are printed and sold? The laws 
against obscene literature were surely never meant to apply 


to the standard works of great authors or to condemn the | 
| noted in a press despatch, an assistant attorney general is | 


necessary discussion of the most vital questions of life. 
Postmaster General Wanamaker has made a burro of him- 
self. He ought to be called upon to resign an office which he 
makes both harmful and ridiculous. 


Tolstoi Succeeding. 
[Boston Traveller.) 

“We think that Postmaster-General Wanamaker has made 
a mistake in forbidding the passage through the mails of 
Tolstoi’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,” on the ground 
that it comes under the head of ‘‘obscene literature.”” We 
fear that if General Wanamaker has read the book he has 
not comprehended its significance, and therefore has mis- 
understood the character of those portions of it which have 
moved him to put it under the ban. However we may ques- 
tion the wisdom on the part of an author of writing such a 
story as “The Kreutzer Sonata,” no one can deny that it 
was inspired by a good motive, and that it contains a moral. 
It deals with one of the most vital problems of our civiliza- 
tion. In its exposure of the horrors of a marriage which in 
some respects may be regarded as typical of many of the 
marriages of today it deals with certain facts of life which 
society is pleased to ignore. Tolstoi believes that these facts 
should not be ignored, that in them lies the root from which 
so much of the rottenness of modern life springs. Therefore 
in his latest novel he exposes them in all their unsightliness 
to our gaze. Itis a mistake to class such an exposure as this 
with the erotic pictures which so many writers of the present 


order issued from the bureau of censorship of the press that 
| a book of Count Tolstoi should not be received for cheap 
transmission through the mails. Now, there is no use quib- 
| bling about this thing. The notion of Wanamaker as a cen- 
sor of our reading and morals is a conception to break the 
immobility of the dullest mind. But here we have it. Of 





the necessary means of enforcement by prevention, which is 
the only real prohibition, and there will not long be standing 
room for men occupying an illogical middle place. 


From the Pure All Things are Pure. 


(New York Commercial Advertiser.} 


The order excluding the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’”’ from the 
mails will injure the postmaster general far more than it will 
help the publisher of the forbidden volume. Were the order 
in the interest of morality we should heartily support it, but 
it is sham morality which is offended by Count Tolstoi’s book. 
We are far from taking the position that ‘‘to the pure all 
things are pure.’’? But we do hold that from the pure all 
things are pure, and volumes like Tolstoi’s ‘“‘ Kreutzer So- 
nata’’ and Daudet’s ‘‘ Sappho,” which deal with immorality 
in the high and serious moral spirit of Hebrew prophets, are 
no more to be condemned as immoral than the plain-spoken 
passages of scripture are to be condemned. .... It isacu- 
rious fact in literary history that the books which have been 
vigorously and profoundly moral have uniformly been at- 
tacked as profoundly immoral, while more conventional 
books which have been simply saturated with moral sewer 
gas have been allowed to pass unnoticed. Charlotte Bronte’s 
“Jane Eyre’’ was pronounced too immoral to be ranked as 
decent literature ; George Eliot’s ‘‘ Adam Bede’’ was damned 
by book reviewers as the “‘ vile outpouring of a lewd woman’s 
mind ’”’; and Mrs. Browning’s “‘ Aurora Leigh ”’ was described 
as the ‘‘ hysterical indecencies of an erotic mind.’’ It is not 
singular therefore that the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’’ should be 
condemned by the great representative of conventional cant, 
who stands so near the head of the party of moral ideas, 
whose chief political idea is child of systematized robbery 
and the parent of systematized jobbery. 


The “ Blacking” Policy. 
[Springtield Republican.) 

The action of the post-office department in excluding from 
the mails Tolstoi’s novel, ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,”’ is foolish, 
chiefly because it will create a factitious demand for the 
book, and it is perhaps unjust as condemning a very serious 
assertion of sincere beliefs advanced with a wholly moral 
purpose. These beliefs embody a radical assault on the mar- 
riage relation, as the foundation of the entire social organ- 
ism, but so far from proposing any laxity of sexual morals, 
so far from inciting to or apologizing for vice, Tolstoi 
preaches a bitter and rigid asceticism, the utter crucifixion 
of the appetites, to the end that the human race may be ut- 
terly destroyed. Such a book cannot be condemned with 
any show of reason if the liberty of speech and of the press 
is to be maintained, and it does not seem as if tlie Officials 
can have read the book, but rather as if they had issued the 








; course, it is unconstitutional. Here is an interference with 
the freedom of the press. To proscribe the transmission of 
| literature at the cheapest possible rates is to exercise a cen- 


| sorship of our reading, or there is no such thing as censor- | 


ship. But let that pass. Is it not the most monstrous 
burlesque that the people of this country, when they go to 
the polls to pass upon questions of pressing and profound im- 
portance to their political welfare, should also have to con- 
sider that they are voting for men who are tosit in judgment 
over the esthetic or ethical quality of their literature? The 
crass stupidity of this performance is beyond comprehension. 
The whole fault lies with the post-office: out with it! 


The American Censorship. 
[Galveston News.] 
It appears that the censorship is already in operation. As 
the censor, and one of Tolstoi’s novels gets the free advertis- 
ing. As the czar of Russia has not succeeded in preventing 
be seen whether the administrative machineiy of the post- 
| office, supplemented by any that President Harrison’s mes- 
companies, will suffice to give the Russian government win- 
ning points in the matter. The czar has the advantage of | 
controlling printing oftices (or those above ground), also | 
type foundries (known). Still nearly every Russian gets to | 
read what he wants. Prohibition is perhaps the greatest ap- | 
petizer known. Those who favor it are constantly con- | 
fronted with the absurd inconclusiveness of the present | 
measures. Whisky is made. After that it is sure to be sold. 
Novels are printed. After that they are sure to be read. 
If prohibition is to be anything, evidently the United States 
must control the production of the prohibited article’ The 
Russian government has all that power, and yet the Russian 
people read manuscript books and import the works of re- 
publicans and socialists under false title pages and binding. 
They also get drunk on fluid contained in cologne water 
bottles. But our prohibitionists apparently think that they 
can succeed where Russian oflicialism fails. The experiment 
can be tried. It however involves delegating a good deal of 
arbitrary discretion to somebody. With a clear understand- 
ing of the condition American citizens may prepare for a 
show of hands on a test question. But if decided one way 





his subjects from getting the forbidden book, it remains to | 


sage may induce congress to provide for controlling express | 





there will be no room for inconsequential complaints about 


mandate on common rumor, misconstruing the current cri- 
| ticism, justly severe on the revolting character of this strange 
| and savage development of a warped and ruined intellect. 
| The Russian censor should be left the monopoly of this 
method of meeting error. It is wholly out of place in our 
country, however it may accord with a despotism which 
‘blacks’? and tears out articles in magazines and news- 
papers. 


Not Filthy, But False. 
jBoston Advertiser.] 

There is no sense in the shrieks about the “ obscenity ”’ 
of ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata.’’? Those who call it obscene either 
have not read the book or do not know the meaning of the 
adjective. True, Tolstoi deals therein with a theme that 
modern taste usually banishes from social discourse; but it 
is a theme of fundamental importance; and in this book it is 
treated from the standpoint of a moralist, not from that of a 
pander. ‘There is not a word or a line in it that tends to 
excite evil passions; yet it is only on the ground of such 
| tendency that any work of literature or art can justly be 
| condemned as ‘‘ obscene.’’ The sensuality which a reader of 

‘“‘The Kreutzer Sonata”’ finds in its pages is not what was 
| put there by the author but what is brought there by the 
reader. 

Yet this latest novel of the great Russian is exceedingly 
objectionable, though not for any reason that can warrant 
the post office authorities in placing it on the black list. 


| The objection to ‘‘The Kreutzer Sonata”’ is not that it is 


filthy, but that it is false. 


Neither New nor True. 
(Fair Play.] 

‘*Man is ever wiser than men,’ is a favorite rhetorical 
chestnut of D. D. Lum’s. All mobocratic, majorityistic 
despots agree with him heartily, as a matter of policy. They 
all affect to think that ‘‘man,’’ i. e. the majority, is very 
much wiser than ‘‘ men,’ 7. e. the minority, or individuals, 
and hence any epidemic delusion that seizes upon the ma- 
jority and drowns reason in a sea of blood is ‘‘ manifest 
destiny,’’ — it makes “‘events,’’ you know, and these are 
ever so much more potent and human than ‘‘ calm reflection ”’ 
and ‘‘ wellordered plans of campaign.’’ As a matter of fact, 
however, men are wiser than man. This is mathematically 
demonstrable. It is impossible for the average to be as high 
or wide as the highest or widest. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel,’’ — PROUDHON. 








GS The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 





The Best Way to Help Harman. 

I have said in Liberty that I know no way of help- 
ing Moses Harman, editor of “ Lucifer,” out of prison. 
Istill know none. But there is a way of making his bur- 
den lighter, and — what is more important — of foiling 
his enemies in their real purpose, the suppression of 
his paper. That way is to keep his paper alive till 
he is free. In such an effort any Anarchist may well 
take part, whatever his opinion may be of the paper 
itself. I certainly hold it in very light esteem. But 
it is a Liberal paper, and that is enough. The foes of 
liberty want to suppress it, and if they fail, it will 
afford them little satisfaction to have imprisoned 
Moses Harman. Let us then keep “Lucifer” alive. 
All funds received for that purpose will be acknow- 
ledged in this column and forwarded to the office of 
“ Lucifer.” 


BeEnJ. R. TUCKER. $10.00 
JOHN ORTH, Boston . 1.00 
C. SCHULENBURG, Detroit. 3.00 
A. H. Simpson, Boston . : 2.00 
Mrs. M. B. GROVEs, Washington, D. C. 4.00 
ROBERT REITZEL, Detroit . 1.00 


A Lesson in Tactics. 


The usual batch of “ Beauties of Government” is | 


omitted from this issue. Their loveliness would suf- 


fer in face of the bewildering beauty of that act of | and scurrilous postal cards, I commend the following 
government which has absorbed popular attention for | passage from the writings of Col. William B. Greene, 


a fortnight past and to which I surrender a large por- 


tion of my space. I refer, of course, to the attempt of financial teaching, but for his steadfast championship 
the postal authorities to suppress Tolstoi’s “Kreutzer | of individual liberty. The passage was written in 


Sonata” by excluding it from the mails. The utter 
failure of this attempt and the torrent of ridicule 


I, on the other hand, have acted according to my 
“plan of campaign,” one feature of which is to avoid 
endangering that partial liberty of speech which I now 
enjoy and which is my only weapon of warfare upon 
existing evils. Consequently, when for various rea- 
sons I desired to translate and publish “The Kreutzer 
Sonata,” the first question that I asked myself was: 
“Will it be possible for the Vice Society to success- 
fully attack this book?” It needed but slight reflec- 
tion to answer the question in the negative. I saw at 
once that, if the attack were to be made, public 
opinion, instead of arraying itself solidly against me, 
would be almost a unit, and a very noisy unit, in my 
favor. At the same time I realized that the tempta- 
tion to the vice-suppressionists would be great, so un- 
sparingly does the book expose the rottenness of the 
existing «marriage institution. “But what of it?” 
thought I; “if they attack, so much the better; their 
rout will be complete and ignominious.” And the 
event has borne me out. The attack has been made, 
and the popular answer has been tremendous. The 
entire press of the country, with a dozen insignificant 
exceptions, and without distinction of politics, has 
given the postal authorities the severest scoring ever 
administered to them. What is the result? Nobody 
has suffered martyrdom, and the idea of press censor- 
ship has suddenly become a thing of scorn and ridi- 
cule. In short, the result is victory, instead of defeat. 
To be sure, it is not a very glorious victory; there has 
been no heroism about it; I have not been very 
brave, but I flatter myself that I have been sensible. 

I trust that this illustration will convince those 
who failed to understand my recent articles, —among 
others, Mr. George Macdonald, the editor of “Free- 
thought,” who, by the way, is getting to be so much 
of an Anarchist that he actually alludes to me as Com- 
rade Tucker. ‘“ When Comrade Tucker,” he says, “re- 
buked Mr. Moses Harman a short time ago for preci- 
pitating an ‘ill-timed and misplaced conflict,’ he 
probably did not know that he was himself precipitat- 
ing something.” Mr. Macdonald will take notice that 
I calculated that, if I was precipitating anything, it 
was a struggle with victory at the end. It is true that 
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which it has brought down upon its authors from | 


nearly every influential organ of opinion constitute 
the severest blow that has been dealt Comstockism 
since its birth. The attention of those critics of mine 
who have exercised their feeble wits in sarcastic com- 
ment upon my “plan of campaign” is invited to the 
fact just cited. I could scarcely ask a more striking 
demonstration of the correctness of the stand taken by 
Liberty during the more recent phases of the “ob- 
scenity” battle. 

See the difference. Two men, professedly bent upon 
vindicating the right to discuss tabooed questions, 
proceeded to discuss them in language as obnoxious 
to the general public as it was possible to choose. As 
a result, the enemies of free speech sent them to prison 
without the slightest difficulty and without so much as 
a protest from anybody but their immediate friends 
and coworkers. So utterly had they placed themselves 
beyond all hope of sympathy that they are now almost 
forgotten in their cells. Both have long terms to 
serve, and they probably will end them as quietly as 
they have begun them. At any rate, their martyrdom 
has thus far been suffered in vain. We may admit 
and admire their bravery, but their judgment was 
lamentably weak. Comstockism was not weakened 





but strengthened by their course. 


| both common sense and the Eleventh Article of the 


my calculation was out in one particular. The result, 
instead of a struggle ending in victory, was victory 
without a struggle. 235 


To Hugh O. Pentecost 


And to all those readers of the “ Twentieth Century” 
who, encouraged by his persistence in arraigning my 
private life, waste their time in sending me abusive 


to whom Anarchists are indebted, not only for his 


comment upon something that had been said by E. H. 
Heywood. 

“This doctrine [the criticism-cure] is in every way 
untenable. A man has a natural right to not let his 
left hand know what his right hand does. Moreover, 


Massachusetts Bill of Rights recognize that the indi- 
vidual citizen ought to be guaranteed against wanton 
assaults upon his private character. The individual 
citizen of full age, and not convicted of crime, has a 
right to decide for himself how he will employ his 
own time. His time is his. But, if Mr. Heywood’s 
doctrine is true, no man has any control over his own 
avocations; for the first numskull, or intriguer, or 
malicious person who comes along may say, for in- 
stance, that Peter stole a sheep. Suppose Peter to be 
a man engaged in investigations of high science. 
Forthwith, according to the doctrine of the ‘Criticism- 
cure,’ Peter must give’up his scientific investigations, 
and the tranquillity of mind requisite for successful 
scientific investigation, in order that he may turn his 
whole energy to the defence of his private character. 
Justly-acquired good reputation, if it is to be main- 
tained at such extravagant cost, is not worth having. 
The ‘Criticism-cure’ may do very well in the Oneida 
Community; but among right-thinking, self-respect- 
ing men and women, who repudiate communism, it 


quintessence of supercilious inquisition and tyranny. 
It puts all the men and women, wherever it is en- 
forced, who amount to something, in the power of 
every booby and mis¢hief-maker who amounts to no- 
thing. Peter would say, probably, — 

“*My arraignment, — not before any lawfully con- 
stituted and sworn court, — not through the action of 
any sworn public prosecuting-officer, — not in con- 
sequence of any finding of a grand jury, — on the 
charge that I stole a sheep, is an outrage upon my 
right to live an individual life. If I make answer to 
the charge, I become a consenting party to the con- 
fiscation of my own right. If I put myself on my de- 
fence, I become an accomplice in the wrong done me. 
The attack made upon me is an outrage on my natural 
liberty. I stand on my right to not be attacked in 
my private character. I have a right to not defend 
myself, and J refuse to defend myself.’ 

“Gratuitous criticism, when it invades personal 
sovereignty, is always a wanton outrage. It is writ- 
ten, ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ The greatest 
outrage upon individual liberty is the outrage com- 
mitted by a person who constitutes himself an inqui- 
sitor and judge in matters that are none of his business. 
The right to arraign for trial, and to judge, is the 
highest prerogative of sovereignty; and the usurpa- 
tion of this right is a criminal confiscation of the 
sovereignty of the person tried and judged. The 
wanton denouncer of private character, the stirrer-up 
of mischief which would have subsided of itself if 
left alone, so far from being ‘a public benefactor,’ is 
an enemy of individual liberty, and a person to be 
summarily excommunicated from the society of all 
right-thinking men and women.” 

It is not my intention to call for the visitation of 
so severe a sentence upon the head of Mr. Pentecost, 
inasmuch as I consider that he did not act wantonly 
or maliciously, but only with good intent, and in 
ignorance of the real gravity of his offence, — an 
ignorance which I hope may be dissipated by careful 
reflection upon the foregoing citation. If it should 
not be, it will be because Mr. Pentecost is still some- 
thing of a preacher, still partially imbedded, as he 
candidly confesses, “in thirty-five years of religious en- 
vironment and habit of thought.” T. 


Settling Side-Issues. 

“Today,” in its issue of July 24, replies in a rather 
flippant and desultory manner to the criticisms earn- 
estly made in Liberty upon some of its views. I am 
disappointed, and suspect that the editor of “Today” 
is not really disposed to soberly discuss the grounds of 
his disagreement with the Anarchists. Only this hypo- 
thesis can account for the superficiality, weakness, irre- 
levancy, and triteness of his utterances. I think him 
capable of a much stronger defence of his weak posi- 
tion, and am sorry that he sees fit to indulge in trivi- 
alities. However, perhaps my article on “Spencerian 
Government and Anarchism” may yet occasion the 
display of his formidable weapons; and in this hope 
I proceed to examine a few of his pointless and force- 
less observations that should otherwise fail to elicit 
any comment. 

Referring to my asseveration that, as long as “To- 
day” and other individualistic journals of its charac- 
ter will persist in ignoring the pressing economic 
problems of the present critical industrial period and 
pretending that the poverty and misery surrounding 
us are the natural result of the free struggle for su- 
premacy which necessarily causes the fit to rise and 
the unfit to sink, — as long as they will remain blind 
and mute with regard to the effect of legal privilege 
and iniquitous monopoly upon the condition of manly 
and industrious millions, their exhortations and 
sermons on the excellence of liberty and dignity can 
not produce the slightest impression, the editor of 
“Today” is surprised at our. confirmation of his 
opinion that men, especially workingmen, are slaves 
by nature, and congratulates us on our own persistent 
efforts, prompted by desire rather than intellectual 
anticipation of good results. Now, in the first place, 
while I would never deny the preponderance of feeling 
in the impulse controlling our reformatory activity, I 





assumes the form of a public nuisance, and is .the 


do not see the pertinence of the editor’s observation 
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in view of my explicit declaration that, such success as 
we do anticipate depends altogether on the prominence 
which we constantly accord to the economic side of 


‘reform, — to the perpetual insistance upon the mea- 


sures whose adoption would abolish the greatest part 
of the social misery. Considering that I charged the 
editor with neglecting to do that which we never tire 
of doing, his congratulations are plainly utterly in- 
appropriate. It is as if I were to say to a man that he 
cannot expect to win a prize in a lottery if he does not 
do as I do, — that is, procure tickets, — and he should 
say that he may congratulate us both on the belief 
that it is possible to draw a prize without having any 
ticket. Secondly, I deny that I have confirmed the 
opinion that workingmen are slaves by nature. What 
I wish to emphasize is the fact that, not only working- 
men, but all men, must have bread first and intel- 
lectual and moral enjoyments next. Men do not live 
by bread alone, but, as a general thing, bread is the 
first necessity, and to a starving man bread is dearer 
than everything else. When liberty to the workman 
can only mean liberty to starve, it is an insult to taunt 
him with his readiness to sacrifice his dignity by join- 
ing a trades-union, and it is an absurd injustice to 
condemn him for a fundamental characteristic of hu- 
man nature in general. Why does the editor of “'To- 
day” forget the biological fact that the lower personal 
affections are stronger in man than the noble and so- 
cial affections, and that the affective life is prepon- 
derant over the intellectual ? 

After the congratulations so mal a propos offered, 
and the expression of surprise a propos of what con- 
tains no element of surprise, the editor remarks that 
he is “at a loss to understand what” the fact that we 
“are more sanguine of (our) own success than (we) 
are hopeful of (his)” “has to do with the question, 
which of us is right.” Why, who said that it has any- 
thing to do with the question? What I said was 
that, if the editor of “Today” and his co-believers 
wish to succeed, they must endeavor to convince the 
workingmen that their reforms would tend to ame- 
liorate their conditions of life and labor, and that, if 
the editor of “Today” does not feel justified in mak- 
ing such a promise, he should either resign himself to 
the part of one who raises his voice in a wilderness or 
study Liberty’s economic claims and obtain therein 
the elements of success which he otherwise lacks. 
And, to be better understood, I will repeat here my 
absolute conviction that no man, whether right or 
wrong, can command attention if he does not respond 
to the paramount need of the hour, — if he does not 
offer some solution of our economic problems. 

Now we come to a very important question, — the 
main causes of poverty. The editor of “Today,” citing 
some ancient aphorisms, once perhaps very profound, 
now very trite and pointless, tells us that the result of 
his wrestling with the vast and complex subject has 
been to decide many points against the Anarchist view 
of the causes of poverty and to leave many others in 
the air. He says: “The principal cause of poverty 
is reckless reproduction; next, voluntary idleness; 
next, war; next, stupidity; next, vice; and, after a 
while, it may be that we come to inyoluntary idleness 
as a cause of poverty. Now when all the appearances 
are in favor of taking the causes of poverty in this 
order, I am not going to take them in any other order 
without a good deal of evidence. Of course, when a 
man is already hungry and naked, it is very involun- 
tary with him to remain so; but there is nothing to 
show that the abolition of government will make men 
consider future in preference to present gratifications ; 
and until they do prefer future to present gratifications 
to a greater extent than many do now, there will be 
poverty.” All this is so antediluvian and nonsensical 
that I might hold myself excused from stopping to re- 
fute it and merely remind the editor pf “ Today ” that, 
not alone Anarchists or Socialists, but political econo- 
mists and orthodox writers of all schools have long 
ceased to deceive themselves and others by these vain 
and quasi-scientific pretensions. If poverty is a neces- 
sary result of vice, then our millionaires ought to be 
very miserable and poor indeed. Vice is the result of 
poverty, as well as of ignorance, rather than their 
cause. The same as to reckless reproduction. It is 
the result of poverty and despair. No sensible man 





will pretend that the earth has become insufficient for 
its inhabitants. War is a cause of poverty, but it is 
not the cause of the poverty of the workingman who 
enriches his employer by his labor. Stupidity is a 
cause of poverty, but it is this stupidity which we are 
seeking to eliminate. The chief cause of poverty is 
monopoly, the monopoly of land, the monopoly of 
money, the monopoly of trade. It is neither vice, nor 
stupidity, which renders it impossible for thousands 
of people to find employment in this country. It is 
usury. The editor of “Today” will have to show that 
rent (not the economic portion) is natural and just, 
that interest is natural and just, that profits (not the 
elements of wages entering into them) cannot be done 
away with by free competition, before he will get any 
one to listen to him at this late day. He will have to 
answer and confute the economic arguments of the 
Socialists and Anarchists, whose strength has driven 
many of the political economists into the champion; 
ship of State regulation of industry, and which hayé 
forever buried the pretentious and complacent explana- 
tions of poverty so flattering to the vanity of the idle 
landlords and usurers. I repeat that the economic 
arguments revived by “Today” have been exploded 
and shattered beyond the possibility of repair, and 
they are beneath notice. We demand a real scientific 
defence of land monopoly, of banking monopoly, and 
of all the trade monopolies that are openly impover- 
ishing the toilers and enriching the few who either 
abstain from all work or engage in work worse than 
useless. Let us have equal liberty and equal oppor- 
tunity, and then, let stupidity, vice, reckless reproduc- 
tion, and war originate all the poverty they may, we 
shall not complain or protest. We shall join the edi- 
tor of “Today” in saying that the incapables must 
perish. But we do not intend to allow him to obscure 
the issue by ignoring the great cause of poverty and 
involuntary idleness which can and should be removed 
at once. 

Finally, the editor of “Today” discusses the ques- 
tion of majority rule. Admitting that Anarchy is the 
ideal social state, he avers that this fact can teach us 
nothing about the immediate steps to be taken by the 
Congress of the United States. “It does not show 
that there should be no government now; it shows 
that there can be no government in the perfect social 
state.” To this I answer in the editor’s own words, 
used in a different connection but in reference to pre- 
cisely the same point which occupies us now, that “one 
would have thought that men would have tried to 
make their societies here correspond as nearly as prac- 
ticable to their ideal, and the way to no government 
certainly would seem to be through less and less gov- 
ernment rather than through more and more.” These 
words show that the editor of “'Today” sees clearly 
enough that the conception of Anarchy as the ideal 
political state does teach us a great deal] regarding our 
conduct here and now, since we can only reach our 
ideal by looking and moving steadily forward and eli- 
minating little by little the governmental elements 
prevailing in social life. And this is all that the An- 
archists ask and desire, as every careful student ought 
to gather from their writings. Further, admitting 
that the rule of the majority is not intrinsically just 
within any sphere, the editor of “ Today” nevertheless, 
leaving Spencer aside, declares that, in the imperfect 
state in which we exist, the rule of the majority is 
ethically defensible within all spheres. Here is his 
argument: “It is immoral for those who have the 
power to do what they think right to submit to being 
made to do what others think right.... The ques- 
tion for a majority to determine is whether they will 
do their way or be made to do some other way. Be- 
tween making others do what you think is right, and 
being made to do what others think is right, there can 
be but one choice. The majority is not an entity to 
conjure with. A minority, however small, should not 
submit to being made to do anything it has the power 
to resist. He should rule who has the power to rule, 
so long as rule exists. And there is no question what- 
ever that, if the majority does not rule, some minority 
The issue constantly raised is, which of 
two ways will you do: permit yourself to be forced to 
do wrong (i. e., what you think wrong), or force others 
to do right? And this issue is not ethically indiffer- 











ent; therefore rule of the greater power is not ethically 
indifferent.” I hardly need point out that this argu- 
ment proves nothing. If it justifies majority rule, 
it also vindicates the course of dynamiters and other 
revolutionary groups that, unwilling to submit to the 
wrong decisions of the majority, seek to overcome the 
force of numbers by the “resources of civilization.” 
Now Liberty has never objected to the dynamiters’ 
methods on the score of abstract morality, and will 
not quarrel with “ Today’s” apology for majority rule. 
We have repeatedly stated (pace Spencer) that it is 
right for the majority to tyrannize over the minority 
and for society to crush the insubordinate individual, 
just as it is right for the minority to terrorize the ma- 
jority and for the individual to defy and make war 
upon despotic society. Or, more correctly, there is no 
question of right or wrong here. Each naturally at- 
tempts to enforce his own conceptions of right, with 
war, in which all means are fair, as the inevitable re- 
sult. But such a war is not conducive to a rational 
settlement of the difficulties. Such a chaotic condi- 
tion is insufferable. Men want peace, wise methods 
of discussion. And it is with a view to terminate this 
disastrous conflict, to bring about a provisional state 
of peace for the purpose of enabling the disputants to 
agree on the terms of a permanent harmonious ar- 
rangement that the Anarchists come forward and raise 
the new issue between government and freedom, inva- 
sion and non-invasion. We do not address ourselves 
exclusively to the majority, but to the plotting revolu- 
tionary minorities as well, being convinced that all are 
equally interested in learning the better way. Where- 
as men have hitherto believed that the question can 
only be, for each member of society taken separately, 
between being a hammer and being an anvil, between 
forcing others and being forced by others, which view 
has naturally evolved the compromise of majority gov- 
ernment,—a compromise that cannot endure and is 
daily becoming more and more precarious, — we show 
the practicability of another and more satisfactory al- 
ternative, the possibility of framing the question dif- 
ferently, so as to decide between disastrous attempts 
at mutual government and coercion on the one hand, 
and mutual recognition of personal liberty on the 
other. 

Says the editor of “Today” in conclusion: “If ever 
the issue is raised, whether we shall permit others to 
do their way, or force them to do our way, the time 
will not be far distant when your political ideal will 
be attained. To that end we may join hands.” Why, 
this is indeed a surprising turn, a most amazing right- 
about-face! Then what is he quarrelling and grumbl- 
ing about? We have raised that issue, and we ask 
him to join us and help us to spread the light and get 
more and more people to realize that Anarchy is the 
ideal and that we must endeavor to attain it by at 
once proceeding to gradually eradicate the govern- 
mental obstacles, beginning with the industrial sphere. 
However, we need not object to one’s murmuring, I'll 
never consent, if he really does consent. All’s well 
that ends well. Vv. ¥. 








“Today’s” Excellent Fooling. 

“'Today’s” rejoinder to my criticism of its article 
on interest is chiefly remarkable as an exhibition of 
dust-throwing. In the art of kicking up a dust the 
editor is an expert. Whenever he is asked an embar- 
rassing question, he begins to show his skill in this 
direction. He reminds one of the clown at the circus 
when “stumped” by the ring-master to turn a double 
somersault over the elephant’s back. He prances and 
dances, jabbers and gyrates, quotes Latin forwards 
and Greek backwards, declaims in the style of Dr. 
Johnson to the fishwife, sings algebraical formule to 
the music of the band, makes faces, makes puns, and 
makes an excellent fool of himself; and when at the 
end of all this enormous activity he slyly slips between 
the elephant’s legs instead of leaping over his back, 
the hilarious crowd, if it does not forget his failure to 
perform the prescribed feat, at least good-humoredly 
forgives it. But I am not so good-natured. I admit 
that, as a clown, I find the editor interesting, but his 
performance, appropriate enough in a Barnum circus 
ring, is out of place in the economic arena. So I pro- 
pose to ignore his three pages of antics and note only 
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his ten-line slip between the elephant’s legs, or, laying 
metaphor aside, his evasion of my question. 

I had challenged him to point out any lending of 
capital in a typical banking transaction which I had 
described. He responds by asking me to define capi- 
tal. This is the slip, the evasion, the postponement of 
the difficulty. He knows that, if he can draw me off 
into a discussion of the nature of capital, there will be 
an admirable opportunity for more clownishness, since 
there is no point in political economy that lends itself 
more completely to the sophist’s art than this. But I 
am not to be turned aside. I stick to my question. 
In regard to the notion of capital the editor of “To- 
day” will find me, so far as the immediate question at 
issue is connected with it, the most pliable man in the 
world. I will take the definition, if he likes, that was 
given in the previous article in “Today.” There it 
was said that money was one thing and capital an- 
other; that capital consists of the agencies of pro- 
duction, while money is only a means for the transfer 
of these; that what men really want is not money 
but capital; that itis for the use of capital that inter- 
est is paid; and that this interest, this price for the 
use of capital, lowers, generally speaking, as capital 
becomes plentier, and probably cannot disappear un- 
less abundance of capital shall reach the extreme of 
common property. Now I have shown (at least I 
shall so claim until my question is answered) that in 
the most ordinary form of transaction involving inter- 
est, — namely, the discountig of notes, — there is ab- 
solutely no lending of capital in the sense in which 
capital was used im “Today’s” first article, and the 
consequence, of course, is that that defence of interest 
which regards it as payment for the use of capital 
straightway falls to the ground. But if the editor of 
“Today” does not like the view of capital that was 
given in the article criticised, he may take some other ; 
I am perfectly willing. He may make a definition of 
his own. Whatever it may be, I, for the time being 
and for the purposes of this argument, shall say 
“Amen” to it. And after that, I shall again press the 
question whether, in the transaction which I described, 
there was any lending of anything whatever. And if 
he shall then answer, as a paragraph in his latest arti- 
cle indicates: “Yes, the bank lent its notes to the 
farmer,” I shall show conclusively that the bank did 
nothing of the kind. If I-successfully maintain this 
contention, then it will be demonstrated that the in- 
terest, paid in the transaction specified was not paid 
for the use of anything whatever, but was a tax levied 
by monopoly and nothing else. 

Meantime it is comforting to reflect that my labor 
has not been entirely in vain. As a consequence of 
my criticism of “Today’s” article on interest, the edi- 
tor has disowned it (though it appeared unsigned and 
in editorial type), characterized it as “trivial” (heaven 
knows it had the air of gravity !), and squarely con- 
tradicted its chief doctrinal assertion. This assertion 
was that “the amount of currency can have no effect 
upon the abundance of capital.” It is contradicted in 
these terms; “Evidently money is a necessary ele- 
ment in the existing industrial plexus, and increase of 
capital is*dependent upon the supply of a-sufficient 
amount of money.” After this, I have hopes. 


T. 


tey. Henry Frank, who has criticised Anarchism in 
his paper as unjust and inequitable, writes a letter to 
Mr. Pentecost on the subject in which he modifies his 
view considerably. He admits he “can conceive so- 
ciety being slowly educated up to such an ethical 
state as to make something like Anarchism possible in 
a far, far away period of the future,” and he is willing 
to admit also the full and fortunate value of Anar- 
chism as an educative, agitative factor of the world of 
thought.» He finds no fault with Anarchism, and all 
his sympathies are with individualistic democracy. 
But he cannot see the element of practicability in An- 
archism; he “cannot see how it proves its just claim- 
ancy today as a practicable and immediate solution of 
the world’s social, political, and economic problems.” 
In the first place, the confession which he makes in 
the same letter regarding his non-acquaintance with 
political and economic subjects might fully account 
for his inability to see how Anarchism proves its claim 





as a practicable solution of modern social problems, 
the proofs offered being mostly of an economic and 
sociological nature. Itis plain that in order to “see” 
how Anarchism proves its claims, he must study eco- 
nomics and politics, and that without such study it is 
improper for him to express any opinion. But before 
I urge him to engage in the neglected studies, it is im- 
portant to know what he means by an “immediate” 
solution of the world’s social, political, and economic 
problems. I suspect that he wants something which 
neither Anarchists nor any other reasonable reformers 
can supply, something which could be accomplished 
only by a God, — by one skilled in the business of 
suddenly making great things out of nothing. Real 
progress is slow, Mr. Frank, as you will doubtless per- 
ceive when you free your mind from the baneful in- 
fluence of “metaphysics and theology,” and devote 
yourself to the cultivation of natural and social sci- 
ence. It is your theological standpoint that befogs 
your mind and renders a scientific grasp of social pro- 
blems utterly impossible for you. 


Herbert Vivian, editor of the “Whirlwind,” in ex- 
pressing his appreciation of some friendly words about 
his paper uttered by the “Royalist,” says he hears 
with regret that the editor of that periodical considers 
Jacobite views incompatible with Individualism. 
And he proceeds thus to enlighten him: “The cause 
of his error is, I perceive, the not uncommon blunder 
of confusing Individualism with Anarchism. Last 
week I touched upon the very real distinction that ex- 
ists between the two creeds, but the matter will have 
to be threshed out very carefully before long. The 
distinction is roughly as follows :— Anarchists contend 
that all government is useless and dangerous; Indi- 
vidualists consider it a most emphatic necessity, not 
for the dragooning of men’s lives, but for the protection 
of their individual liberty and property. I agree with 
the ‘Royalist’ in supporting monarchy and in inter- 
preting it to mean government by a king, but not in 
his contention that it is incompatible with democracy 
or government by the people. As I stated in my pro- 
spectus, I wish to ‘uphold the rights and liberties of 
Monarchy and the Multitude against the unbridled 
usurpations of an unscrupulous oligarchy.’ That is 
my conception of individualism. It is also my con- 
ception of Jacobitism.” I must now ask the “ Whirl- 
wind” to explain how it reconciles its support of 
“government by a king” with the principle of volun- 
tary taxation, which was also espoused in the pro- 
spectus. Will those who do not agree with the 
“ Whirlwind’s” definition of individualism (and they 
are many) and who object to being governed by a 
king be allowed to organize another form of “ govern- 
ment” to protect their liberty and property, or will 
they be forced by the king to “voluntarily” tax them- 
selves to pay him for his services? The “Whirl- 
wind” is mistaken with regard to the Anarchistic 
position. We also want defence for liberty and pro- 
perty, but we want freedom to choose the methods of 
defence as well as the agents. 








Professor J. Rodes Buchanan writes in the August 
“ Arena” on “Tne Coming Cataclysm of America and 
Europe.” He predicts endless social and natural 
calamities for the earth and the poor inhabitants 
thereof. Earthquakes, cyclones, floods, epidemics, 
wars, revolutions, and horrors of all kinds are in store 
forus. And all this is to occur within a comparatively 
brief space of time. Professor Buchanan goes the 
length of mentioning the exact time and place of the 
fulfilment of his predictions, which he claims are 
strictly scientific and which he makes, not without 
hesitation and reluctance, in the interest of truth. 
Now, I do not belong to the guild of “the ingenious 
gentlemen who write to entertain the public, and who 
manufacture fictions designed to catch the unwary, or 
devote themselves to sensationalism or to pseudo- 
philosophies concocted of imagination.” But I unhesi- 
tatingly join them in declaring Professor Buchanan 
one of the biggest humbugs of the age, in spite of all 
the mysterious realms he has studied and the sciences 
he has “esoterically cultivated.” When aman tells us 
that “ Victoria may not survive 1890; but it is possi- 
ble her vitality will carry her into 1891”; that the 











“gentlemanly Wales will have a short reign,” and that 
“ten years after his mother’s death will probably end 
his life”; that “Pope Leo and Czar Alexander will 
not be in existence two years from now”; that “legs 
than three years will end the official career and per. 
sonal existence of the two who stand at the head of 
the administration of the Republican party”; and 
that “the president will be the last of the two to take 
his departure,” — the man who gravely writes thus in 
a serious review must either be a hopeless crank or a 
monumental humbug. 














Gen. Trumbull, who usually scoffs at the claims of 
the Anarchists (which he never properly examined 
and upon which he is hardly competent to pass judg. 
ment), writes as follows in the “Open Court”: “The 
recent strike of the London policemen has drawn forth 
a variety of opinions as to the causes and the con- 
sequences of it, and at last we have the sentiment of 
the burglar interest as to the effect of the strike on 
that particular branch of industry. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the burglar sentiment was very strong in 
condemnation of the strike, because during the time 
of its continuance burglary was extra-hazardous and 
unprofitable. It so happened that, the nominal pro- 
tection of the police having been withdrawn, the 
citizens fell back on the right of self-protection, and 
this proved so bewildering to the burglars in its me 
thods, and so efficient in its action, that they 
emphatically denounced the strike as altogether un- 
necessary and unjustifiable on the part of the police, 
As soon as the strike was declared ‘off’ and the 
policemen had returned to duty, a very gratifying re- 
vival was observed in the burglar trade. Some people 
outside of London are applying the moral of all this, 
and the opinion is gaining ground that there are some 
cities even in America where a strike of the police 
would be of great assistance to honesty, liberty, and 
law.” Gen. Trumbull should have given his definition 
of “law,” for the statement that the absence of police 
would be a blessing to law must seem paradoxical to 
many people. I presume he means by “law” common 
sense and reason. 


Some of those who opposed my view of the tendency 
of such a course as Harman’s or Heywood’s now point 
to the exclusion from the mails of “The Kreutzer 
Sonata” as an alleged practical refutation of my posi- 
tion and confirmation of theirs. One or two have 
gone so far as to cry gleefully, “I told youso!” Now, 
one must be very illogical indeed to see in Wana- 
maker’s latest a demonstration of the advantage of 
reckless defiance of our censors. On the contrary, 
should Wanamaker succeed in suppressing such a 
work as Tolstoi’s, it will only sustain my contention 
that his previous triumphs have made it easier for 
him to attack comparatively inoffensive publications. 
Nothing is more natural than that, having gained gen- 
eral approval in his suppression of Heywood, he should 
venture to make war upon other unpopular editors and 
publishers, knowing very well, that the public, once 
enlisted, will rather let ten innocent men be convicted 
than allow one guilty to escape. That has been my 
argument from the first, but my critics seem to have 
very carelessly read my articles and to have very im- 
perfectly understood me. However, the outlook is not 
so gloomy as they imagine. The press and the public 
are, with very few exceptions, vigorously putting their 
foot upon Wanamaker’s censorship, and they thus jus- 
tify my belief that we are perfectly safe from serious 
interference if we are sensible enough to express our 
ideas in tolerably decent language. 





Anarchism and Its Literature. 
{An Anarchistic Individualist in The Free Life.] 


Although all who seek a diminution of government control 
and greater freedom of individual initiative are to some de- 
gree Anarchists, there are comparatively but few who carry 
their Anarchism to a logical conclusion and seek to get rid 
of the State altogether. But amongst those who call them- 
selves Anarchists there are great varieties of opinion, as 
must necessarily be the case amongst men who aim at the 
ideal liberty. And because a man desires to act freely, it 
does not follow that he is capable of acting wisely. So, al- 
though the bottom principles of Anarchism are sound, it does 
not follow that all Anarchists are the perfection of economic 
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wisdom in regard to practical detail. However, it may be 
said that Benjamin R. Tucker’s paper, ‘‘ Liberty,” published 
in Boston, is about the most consistent and lively of An- 
archistic periodicals. It is simply an advocate of thorough- 
going Individualism, in favor of free land, free credit, free 
labor, and free marriage. Its criticism of governments and 
of various coercive institutions and schools of thought are 
often very acute, and its editor maintains his position with 
success. 

In England there is a small monthly paper entitled 
“Freedom,”’ the journal of Communist Anarchism, or An- 
archist Communism, whatever either title may mean. Its 
contents are hardly more lucid than its title, for Commun- 
ism, it need hardly be said, means the annihilation of ex- 
change, — that is to say, anybody will have the ‘‘right”’ to 
satisfy his needs at other people’s expense under a Com- 
munistic réyime, so that there would be every scope given 
to knaves to live at the expense of fools, were society to 
generally adopt such a mode of existence. Those who are 
acquainted with social history are probably aware that Com- 
munistic experiments have been made over and over again 
for the last 2,000 years, that they have always required the 
strictest government to maintain them, and that they have 
at last collapsed, because such government proved intoler- 
able. The ‘‘ horrid selfishness’? of man has triumphed and 
left the sentimental Communists to whine over their broken 
hopes. 

It may be added, however, that the fundamental belief of 
the supporters of ‘‘Freedom’”’ is that private property re- 
quires government to maintain it. Of course it does, and so 
also does common property, and this latter requires it more 
than the former. Both forms of property, as Proudhon saw, 
involve government stepping in to say what shall belong to 
whom, and consequently both forms of property involve a 
certain amount of * theft.”’ 

It may be added that ‘“‘ Freedom ”’ further belies its title as 
an Anarchist paper by telling its readers that every man 
“ought’’ to regard his fellow-men as his equals. With 
most people ‘‘ought’’ stands for “‘nothing”’; but with the 
average Anarchist it stands for considerably less. 

On the Continent there are several Communist Anarchist 
papers: ‘La Révolte’” and “L’Attaque” in France; and 
“La Revolucion Social’? and ‘‘E] Productor’”’ in Spain. 
They are all revolutionary, that is to say, they expect a 
general breakdown of social institutions one of these days 
(date not yet fixed), after which people will take to living 
on entirely different principles from those which guide them 
today. How the new society is to establish itself on its new 
basis without government to punish those who object to it 
is, indeed, difficult to say. 

However, there are germs of truth in every movement, 
and even the Communist Anarchists may do something to de- 
stroy men’s superstitious reverence for law and government. 


The Law’s “Protection.” 
[“ Student,” in the Boston Transcript.] 


The period of a prisoner’s detention in jail being in most 
cases a limited one, the subject again mingles in society, a 
free man, but with a blot on his scutcheon. Theoretically 
he has all the rights and privileges of citizenship, but prac- 
tically he falls far short of it. 

A citizen may only be arrested upon being actually de- 
tected in an overt act against the peace and dignity of the 
Commonwealth, or upon ‘‘reasonable suspicion”’ of such. 
In the latter case he may demand to see the warrant of the 
arresting officer, without which the arrest is illegal. 

There are, however, men of bad character, ex-convicts, and 
others of that kidney, whom the majority of detectives will 
arrest at sight, with no warrant, with no specific suspicion, 
but merely on general principle, and to see what they have 
in their pockets. 

Cases have been known where these off-hand arrests de- 
veloped interesting results, burglar tools, stolen jewelry, etc., 
being sometimes found, and so the detectives argue that the 
end justifies the means. But in the large majority of cases 
nothing is found on the arrested man, and instances have 
been known where the arrest and detention worked serious 
hurt to the victims, who lost good positions by it. 

Suppose a man of previous bad character, being desirous 
of saving his soul alive, should turn away from the wicked- 
ness that he had aforetime committed and was ‘‘ making for 
righteousness”’ for all he was worth. Walking down Wash- 
ington street quietly about his own business, he meets a de- 
tective who runshimin. In sucha case what redress has he? 
Simply none at all, and the officers know it and take fre- 
quent advantage of it. 

It is easily seen how such an occurrence might embitter a 
man against society and make him think there was no use 
trying to be ‘‘square’’?; and our own opinion is that in the 
day of judgment it will be more tolerable for the inhabitants 
of Sodom and Gomorrah than for the man who gives another 
cause to feel this way. 

There is a criminal penalty for illegal arrests, but it is 
never enforced, the bad character of the injured man pre- 
venting his getting any satisfaction in this direction. If, 
however, the detectives were required to give bonds, a civil 
suit for damages could be instituted with some chance of 


rested anyone forfun. But where is the man with backbone 
enough to move in such a matter? He will have the finger 
of scorn pointed at him as the friend of the “ criminal class,” 
a rather indefinite term in these days of scampish fiscal and 
corporate operations. If he be a politician, he will arouse the 
hatred of the police and have all their ‘“‘inflooence” to 
contend with, and so affairs will probably remain in statu quo. 


The Nationalist Assumption. 
(Toledo Bee.] 


It is a pity some leaders of the people, waking up suddenly 
and somewhat late in the day to a sense of the people’s 
wrongs, should jump into false conclusions, and make a bad 
matter worse. The assumption of Nationalists that a govern- 
ment, if it did all things, could: do no wrong is a singular 
one. It is not the record of history. The contrary is true, 
that the more things are left to the people the better they 
are done. ‘‘The United States should work the mines of the 
country,” say people who shudder over mining disasters and 
horrors. The Spanish Government does work the mines of 
Spain. In the Almaden quicksilver mines, which yield 
enormous revenues, the Government pays its workmen 
twenty cents a day, and the strongest men can work in the 
place only two days a week. ‘‘ But Spain is a monarchical 
country, and this is a government by the people.”’ It is in- 
tended to be, by the Constitution the forefathers laid for us. 
It would be government of slaves and dummies if the Na- 
tionalistic programme were carried out. There is no danger 
that it will be, but since the evils against which Nationalists 
proclaim are very real and present, it is a pity to waste time 
upon impossible remedies. 





AN AWFUL FUSS. 
(Chicago Journal.] 

See what an awful fuss you’ve raised, 
Tolstoi ! 

We're shocked, astounded, and amazed, 
Old boy ; 

You’ve almost made old Tyner swear, 
Not quite, 

And lifted Wanamaker’s hair 
Upright ; 

You've made him blush as if he wore 
Red paint, 

Blush as he never blushed before, 
That saint ! 

The very feathers on his wings 
Hang down 

At thought of such immoral things 
In town 

As are your works. You'd better hide, 
Tolstoi, 

And in the mountain tops abide, 


Lysander Spooner’s Pamphlets. 


SOLD FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


SPOONER PUBLICATION FUND. 


The undersigned has purchased from the heirs of the late Lysan- 
der Spooner all his cx pamphlets and unpublished manuscripts, 
and proposes to sell the former to obtain means for the publication 
of the latter. The list given below includes all of Mr. Spooner’s 
works, with the exception of five or six which are entirely out of 
print. Of some there are but three or four copies left, and there are 
stereotype plates of but few. Some may never be reprinted. Those 
persons who apply first will be served first. The gegen are ca- 
talogued below in an order corresponding closely to that of the 
date’ of publication. BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


THE DEIST’S IMMORTALITY, and an Essay on Man’s Account- 
ability for his Belief. 1834. 14 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


A QUESTION FOR THE CLERGY. A four-page tract. Price, 
5 cents. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 
gress Prohibiting Private Mails. 
ter Mail Company. 1844. 
copies, 10 cents. 


WHO CAUSED THE REDUCTION OF POSTAGE? OUGHT 
He to be Paid? Showing that Mr. Spooner was the father of 
cheap postage in America. This pamphlet embodies the one 
mentioned immediately before it in this list. 1850. 71 pages. 
Price, $1.00; soiled copies, 75 cents. The same, minus the first 16 
pages, which consist of a preface and a letter from Mr. Spooner 
to M. D. Phillips, will be furnished at 50 cents. 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEBSTER. Con- 
taining the substance of the author’s larger work, “ Trial by 
Jury,” now out of print. 1850. 16 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE LAW OF INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY: or, an Essay on 
the Right of Authors and Inventors to a Perpetual Property in 
Their Ideas. Stitched in parts, but unbound. 1855. 240 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Part I. of the same, containing 166 pages, will be 
furnished at $1.00. 

ADDRESS OF THE FREE CONSTITUTIONALISTS TO THE 
People of the United States. A refutation of the Republican 
Party’s doctrine of the non-extension of slavery. 1860. 54 pages. 
Price, 25 cents; soiled copies, 15 cents. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PAPER CURRENCY. Showing its outline, 
advantages, security, practicability, and legality, and embodying 
the articles of association of a mortgage stock banking company. 
1861. 122 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR BANKERS AND HOLDERS OF 
United States Bonds. Showing that the author’s system of paper 
currency canuot be legally prohibited or taxed, and that the le- 
gal tender acts and the national banking act are unconstitutional. 
1864. 96 pages. Price, 75 cents; soiled copies, 50 cents. 

NO TREASON.—No. II. 1867. 
copies, 15 cents. 

NO TREASON. — No. VI. 
authority. 1870. 
cents. 


A NEW BANKING SYSTEM. Showing the capacity of the coun- 
try for furnishing an enormous amount of loanable capital, and 
how this capacity may be made operative. 1873. {7 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 cents. 


OF THE LAWS OF CON- 
Printed for the American Let- 
24 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 


16 pages. Price, 20 cents; soiled 


Showing that the constitution is of no 
59 pages. Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 


THE LAW OF PRICES: a Demonstration of the Necessity for an 
Indetinite Increase of Money. 1877. 14 pages. Price, 10 cents; 








Old boy. 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


A NIHILISTIC ROMANCE. 





Written in Prison. 


Suppressed by the Czar. 
BY 


N. G. TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 


With a Portrait of the Author. 
TRANSLATED BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 
In Cloth, $1.00. In Paper, 75 Cents. 


Address the Publisher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. 


By HUGO BILGRAM, 


An exposition of the causes of the discrepancy —- between 
the supply of and the demand for labor and its products. 119 
pages. 





Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


The Story of an African Farm. 


A NOVEL. 
By RALPH IRON (Olive Schreiner). 


A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual life and 

owth of young English and German people living among the 

oers and rs; picturing the mental struggles through which 
they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to rationalism; and 
representing advanced ideas on religious and social questions. A 
work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 375 pages. 


Price, in Cloth, 60 Cents. 








success, and those gentlemen would be careful how they ar- 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


soiled copies, 5 cents. 


OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpations, and Frauds. 
Exposing the fallacy of the inter-convertible bond scheme, and 
contrasting therewith some rational conclusions in finance. 1877. 
19 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Oppressed Classes of 
Ireland, England, and Other Parts of the British Empire. No. 1. 
A Reply to “ Dunraven.” This is the pamphlet of which the Irish 
revolutionary party distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. 1880. 11 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


NATURAL LAW: or, the Science of Justice. A treatise on na- 
tural law, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and 
natural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. Part First. 1882. 21 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 

A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging his right — 
and that of all the other so-called senators and representatives in 
congress —to exercise any legislative power whatever over the 
people of the United States. Price, 3 cents. 

A LETTER TO SCIENTISTS AND INVENTORS on the Science 
of Justice and Their Right of Perpetual Property in Their Dis- 
coveries and Inventions. 1884. 22 pages. Price, 25 cents; soiled 
copies, 15 cents. 

A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His False Inaugural 
Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, 
and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude of the 

| People. 1886. 110 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


Any of the above pamphlets sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





Ideo-Kleptomania: 
THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE. 
By J. W. Sullivan. 


The Author offers evidence to show — 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from the works of 
Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry George’s argu- 
ments against Malthus simply those of William Godwin and 
Herbert Spencer, without a new thought added. 

That in his attack on the wages-fund theory Henry George but re- 
employed ideas already well-used in economic disputes, with- 
out giving credit to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief that a writer may 
pes ideas into print as his own, no matter how he comes by 
them. 





With Henry George’s Denial of Plagiarism. 
(Complete.) 


—— Hundred Pages, - 15 Cents. 
Address: | BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
































LIBERTY. 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and containin 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel ppemine of the Author. Transla 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny,— together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 

ulse like a trumpet call.’”’ By Michael ounine, Founder of 
Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showin 
how the kitchen may be abolished and the independence o 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, and - yo the violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, hilosophical, ethi- 
cal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. ice, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 
poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, and especiall 
interesting to all victims of British tyranny and misrule. A red- 
line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 
and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govern- 
mental basis of land monopoly, the futility of governmental 
remedies, and a natural and peaceful way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the ition of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than ‘Progress and Poverty” itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the priiciples of codperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHEN AM 
I Free? Being an attempt to put Liberty ona rational basis, and 
wrest its keeping from irresponsibl tenders in Church and 
State. By Henry Appleton. Price, 15 cents; two 
copies, 25 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An elo- 
quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed by a sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, oe etc., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a “Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. 
A ly to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnterna- 

endl Review. Price, 10 cents ; per hun » $4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernmerit to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 
comprehensive, and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
of the Working-People’s International Association. By William 
B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 


VOLUNTARY TAXATION. An essay sohwing 
hat the public revenues should be considered as insurance pre- 
miums, not to be exacted by compulsion. By J. Greevz Fisher. 
31 pages. Price, 3 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
Deficiency of the existin aay Medium, and how Interest 
on Money can be Abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s “‘ Protection or Free Trade.” By John F. 
Belly. 16 pages. Price, 5cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of ‘“‘ Underground Russia.” Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
Being a Protest Against the Government of Man by Man. By 
Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 


THE STATE: ITS ORIGIN, ITS NATURE, 
and Its Abolition. By Albert Tarn, an English Anarchist. 19 
pages. Price, 5 cents. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 
istic, and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 





pt 
27 pages. 





Causes of the Conflict 
BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


By D. H. Hendershott, 
A 92-page pamphlet showing that all the wealth in the world con- 


sists of uncons wages earned by somebody, but thav most of it 
is withheld from the earners through Interest, Rent, Profit, and 


Taxes. 
Price, 25 Cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER Box 3366, Boston, Mass, 


TOLSTOI’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


Suppressed by the Czar. 


Translated by BensAMiIn R. Tucker. 





author. Dealing with the questions of love and marriage, it urges 
a morality that is more than puritanical in its severity, while hand- 
ling the delicate subject with all the frankness of the realistic 
school. In St. Petersburg and Moscow manuscript copies pass 
from hand to hand and are read aloud in literary circles. 

This book, so far as the central lesson to be drawn from it is con- 
cerned, is of a reactionary character, and should not be regarded as 
a part of Liberty’s pro da. Yet itis a work of interest, almost 
a masterpiece of art, aromance not without sociological importance. 
No lover of independent thought can fail to admire its rare uncon- 
ventionality, the fearless way in which the author addresses polite 
circles upon a subject which they generally taboo. 


Price, in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 50 cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box*3366, Boston, Mass. 


Love, Marriage, and Divorce, 


ND 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


A DISCUSSION BETWEEN 


HENRY JAMES, HORACE GREELEY, and 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


INCLUDING THE FINAL REPLIES OF MR. ANDREWS, RE- 
JECTED BY THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, AND A SUBSE- 
QUENT DISCUSSION, OCCURRING TWENTY YEARS LA- 
TER, BETWEEN MR. JAMES AND MR. ANDREWS. 





Price, 35 cents. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, MAss. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 


Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 
By P. J. PROUDHON. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


This work, one of the most celebrated written by Proudhon, con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of his Complete Works, and is published 
in a style uniform with that of ‘‘ What is Property?’’ It discusses, 
in a style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of 
Labor, ent Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 
dence, showing thrt economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a ion of ic forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing evils 
of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue until a 
final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stable economic 
equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the typo- 
graphic art. 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 


By HUGO BILGRAM. 


This phlet demonstrates that wages could not be kept down 
to the cost of the laborer’s subsistence were it not for the monopoly 
by a privileged class of the right to represent wealth by money. 
Price, 5 cents. 


Address: 


Address: 











BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass, 





To Those who ‘*‘Do not Care for 
a Religious Paper.’’ 





Would it make any difference to you if you knew of 
one that does not advocate the doctrines of everlasting 
punishment, vicarious atonement, miracles, and an in- 
fallible Bible ? — 

One that does stand for common sense in religion, 
“truth for authority,” believes that religion should be 
friendly to science, and advocates a religious fellow- 
ship that will welcome all of every belief who are 
willing to work for truth, righteousness, and love in 
the world ? — 

One that does not fill its space with learned or igno- 
rant discussions of scripture texts, but does give every 
week 32 columns of fresh and rational reading, in- 
cluding .a sermon on some living topic, editorials and 
contributions on current events; and news of the 
progress of liberal religious thought? If you think 
you might care for such a paper, send ten cents in 
stamps for ten weeks. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
| | NI y CELIA PARKER WOOLEY, 
Assistant Editor. 
Religious Organizations. : 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers 





Senior Editor. 
Seventeen Editorial Contributors from five different 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 






A Strike of Millionaires 


AGAINST MINERS; 
Or, The Story of Spring Valley. 
By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


A book to be read by everyone who wants to learn the methods 


| by which, in this free and glorious Republic, the people are being 
This novel is the boldest work yet written by the famous Russian | 


robbed of their labors and liberties. It takes the coal business ag 
most representative of the tendency to poly, so rapidly con- 
verting all the ge industries of the country into private estates 
for the Lords of Industry, and it tells the story of Spring Valley, 
Illinois, made famous by the cruel lock: out there to starve the men 
into giving up their union and taking lower wages — as a typical 
“‘modern instance’’ of this tendency. It uses this story as an 
illustration of the wicked drift of our entire business system to- 
— <oameniet: wealth for the few, and extreme poverty for the 
multitude. 


Price in Cloth, $1.00; in Paper, 50 Cts, 
Address : BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass, 


ANARCHISM: 


{TS AIMS AND METHODS. 
By Victor Yarros. 








An address delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston An- 
archists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its authorized 
exposition of its principles. With an ew giving the Constitu- 
— of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it. 

pages. 


5 Cents; 6 Copies, 25 Cents; 25 Copies, $1; 100 Copies, $3. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for a few years past has been rapidly growing. First 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still far in 
advance of the times, it comes to the present generation practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it was 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and complete pr tation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

PART I.—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism. 

PART II.—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So 
lution of the Social Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 











‘Better than I,’? wrote Victor Hugo to 
Felix Pyat, “you have proved the royalty 
of genius and the divinity of love.’ 





A Rival of * Les Miserables.” 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. 


By Felix Pyat. 


Translated from the French by Bensamin R. TUCKER. 


Four Thousand Copies Sold the First Week. 
Third Edition now in Press. 


A novel unequalled in its combination of dramatic power, pic- 
turesque intensity, crisp dialogue, panoramic effect, radical tend- 
ency, and bold handling of social questions. Originally written as 
a play, this masterpiece achieved 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS KNOWN TO THE FRENCH STAGE. 


Recently, and just before his death, the author elaborated his 
play into a novel, in which form it presents a complete panorama 
of the Paris of the present century. 


WHAT GREAT CRITICS THINK OF IT. 


Fe Heine —‘*The passion of Shakspere and the reason of 
oliére.’ 

Alexandre Dumas (to the author)— “ You have killed Frédéric 
Lemaitre for us. After his Father Jean in “The Rag-Picker of 
Paris,’”’ he can create no other role.’’ 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, after seeing him 

lay in the piece) — ‘Is there, then, such misery in the Faubour, 

. Antoine?” Frédéric Lemaitre (in reply) — ‘It is the Irelan 
of Paris.”’ 

Théophile Gautier — ‘The work of a Titan.” 

Louis Blanc —‘‘ At last we have the socialistic drama.” 

Michelet —‘‘ My compliments on this immensely sympathetic 
drama. 





Proudhon — ‘‘ The work of a master.” 
Ledru-Rollin — ‘‘ The greatest play of the e ar 
Jules Lemaitre — “ More rhythmical than Victor Hugo.” 


Price in Cloth, $1; in Paper, 50 Cents. 
325 Large Pages. 
The Cloth Edition Contains a Fine Portrait of the 
Author. 





Address : BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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